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II.— THE SONG OF SONGS. 

The following observations are the outcome of a recent study 
of the Song of Songs, in which the writer seemed to himself to 
gain a clear view of some passages which have formed a stumbling- 
block to many interpreters. He therefore wishes to lay his con- 
clusions before critics and seeks their judgment. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that an article like this is not exhaustive of 
the subject. When the translation and notes are published in 
full, they will give the key to anything which is left obscure here; 
while the author gladly seizes the opportunity of an article in this 
learned periodical, to explain the reasons for some dealings with 
the text that require justification and yet could not be suitably 
inserted in the notes of a book intended for general use. It will 
be seen in the following pages that the author does not hold a 
brief for the exact transmitted text, masora and all, but detects 
the same sort of corruptions as are found in all books that have 
been transmitted from a great antiquity by handwriting; of which 
the varying readings of the Greek and other ancient versions 
afford sufficient proofs. In not a few manifestly corrupt passages 
it appears possible to recover the original text by conjecture, 
involving the alteration of only a few letters, yet substituting good 
sense for manifest nonsense. 

We have here a conversation between several persons, carried 
on through the whole piece. The constant occurrence of the first 
and second person pronoun and verb proves this: i. 3, 4 "girls 
love thee. Take us, we will run after thee"; i. 5 "Black am I." 
The use of the first person pronoun in the plural (as in the above 
passages) shows that besides the individuals there is also a chorus 
of several persons; and we know what they are, for they are 
addressed as "ladies of Jerusalem " (i. 5, etc.). The individuals 
who are discovered at once are two : 1) the girl, called in vii. 1 
[Eng. vi. 13] a Shulammite, or inhabitant of Sholam or Shulam, 
and probably in the original text at vi. 12, vii. 2 [1] daughter of 
Amminadab. She is generally present and speaking; she tries 
to interest the chorus in her fate: i. 5, 6, 12, 14, ii. 3-9, v. 2-8, 
10-16, vi. 2, viii. 4, and speaks amorously of the charms of her 
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lover, both to the chorus in the above passages and in dialogue 
with him: i. 7, 16-ii. 1, 15-17, iv. i6ef, vii. 12 [n]-viii. 2, 6-12. 
(2) her lover, who speaks in dialogue with her: i. 8-11, 15, ii. 2, 
10-14, iv. 7-i6d, v. ia-d, vi. 4-7, vii. 7-10 (6-9), viii. 50-e, and 
to himself: vi. 8-9, vii. icd. No name is given to him in the 
text; we only gather that he is a shepherd i. 7, and that he has a 
garden full of spice-bearing shrubs and vines, iv. 4, v. 1, vi. 2, 11. 
The chorus is almost if not quite constantly present ; it speaks and 
is addressed in the plural, and is feminine, being always described 
as " ladies (literally daughters) of Jerusalem " i. 2-4 (emended), 
v. 9, vi. 1, vii. iab [vi. I3ab], vii. 2-6 [1-5]. The only other 
speakers who seem to be required are some persons who may 
be conjecturally designated citizens of Jerusalem, who observe 
Solomon's palanquin approaching, and describe it in iii. 6-1 1, and 
those who speak vi. ioabc and viii. 5ab, who seem to be the lover's 
friends. 

Of the various kinds of poetry consisting of dialogue — reported 
dialogue or narrative (epic), direct dialogue (dramatic) — or the 
very limited dialogue between two persons (bucolic), it is not 
difficult to see that this poem belongs to the second. The speech 
is not reported by a third person, but direct. The change of 
speaker in i. 8 is not introduced by "And the shepherd answered 
and said," nor in i. 12 have we "And the Shulammite turned to 
the ladies of Jerusalem and said." In only one place are such 
words inserted, in ii. 10 "My beloved answered and said to me"; 
and here there seem to be sufficient reasons for regarding them 
as spurious. 1 Besides this, there are manifest changes of scene. 
The earlier part, as the appellation " ladies of Jerusalem " suffi- 
ciently shows, and the mention of the city police in v. 7 more 
strongly proves, has its seat in the capital ; but a removal into the 
country is announced in vii. 12-14 C II_I 3] an d accomplished at 
viii. 5. 

It will perhaps conduce best to a clear understanding of the 
plot of this little drama and the problems in it that await solution, 
if it is here described in as few words as possible, with the divisions 
of scenes and names of speakers attached according to the judgment 
of the present writer. 

Scene I, i. 2 — ii. 7 : at the king's residence in Jerusalem. Ladies 
of his harem call to him as he passes to cheer them with amorous 

1 If genuine context we should have not TtiV hut JB?1, and not "1DN1. hut 
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caresses, i. 2-4. The text of these verses exhibits manifold corrup- 
tion, which may have been introduced through the unwillingness 
of scribes to allow a chorus of ladies (plural) to claim such intimate 
relations with the king. I adopt most of the emendations of 
Rabbi Kohler, of Chicago, 1 with one or two of my own, which 
together make the speech read thus : 

Kiss us from the kisses of thy mouth! 

for thy caresses are better than wine, 

and the fragrance of thy mouth (?) than all balsams. 

Like oil of myrrh are thy kisses ; 
therefore girls love thee. 

Take us, we will run after thee ; 

bring us, king, into thy chambers, 

we will exult and rejoice in thee; 
We will make merry with thy caresses more than with wine, 

with thy love more than with strong drink. 

There is nothing here to identify this king. But it appears 
from iii. 11 that Solomon is meant. He passes out, and the 
Shulammite girl comes in, and addresses the ladies in i. 5, 6, her 
very first words being skilfully chosen by the writer to exhibit 
her as a rustic maiden inured to the labors of the fields under a 
hot sun, contrasting with the luxurious habits of the fine court 
ladies whom she addresses. The shepherd enters here, and the 
Shulammite addresses to him i. 27 — a verse which exhibits the 
modesty of her character, while the shepherd's reply shows his 
confidence in her: no harm can come to one so pure and discreet 
while seeking him among the shepherds. The lover addresses to 
her i. 8-1 1, verses full of affection, to which she responds by 
speaking to the ladies of his charms in i. 12-14. Then follows an 
amatory dialogue, the lover speaking i. 15, the girl i. 16, 17, ii. 1, 
and the lover ii. 2. The Shulammite's words, 

" Our couch is green, 
the walls of our houses are cedars, 

our beams cypresses, 
and I am a crocus of Sharon, 

a lily of the valleys," 

seem to indicate that they live largely in the open air, with trees 
for their walls and roof; and that she is a lovely flower from the 

1 In his German edition published at New York in 1878 ; it is full of very 
ingenious corrections of the text and transpositions, most of which, how- 
ever, appear to me too wild guess-work to be adopted by a sober critic. 
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valley (or low land) of Sharon, on the sea-coast between Joppa 
and Caesarea. The shepherd is elsewhere assigned to En-gedi. 
Both therefore belong rather to the south than the north of the 
land. Verses ii. 3-7 are of a very different character; they are 
spoken to the ladies, and show that the Shulammite is now 
exhausted with the excitement produced by the interview with her 
lover, and desires refreshment and repose. This forms a natural 
end to the scene ; as similar words do also in viii. 4. 

The second scene is ii. 8-17. It commences with a speech of 
the Shulammite, who has recovered from her fatigue, and now 
sees her lover running to the house where she is staying. At 
v. 10 he exhorts her to come with him into the country and see 
the beauties of the spring, the flowers, the birds, etc., thus making 
it certain that she is not already in the country, and but rarely at 
Jerusalem as in the previous scene. This speech is introduced by 
the words " My beloved answered and said to me," which, if the 
poem is dramatic, cannot possibly be used to indicate a change of 
speaker ; and the absence of any similar expression in other places 
where a change of person is proved (even by change of gender) as 
between i. 15 and 16, makes it certain that they are spurious. 1 The 
lover ends his speech by praising the charm of her voice and ask- 
ing her to sing him a song (v. 14). This she does in v. 15 ; the 
difference in the subject and rhythm show these lines to be a song ; 
after which she assures him of her affection, but refuses his other 
request to go away with him, and tells him to go back to his hills 
before it is too dark (i>v. 16, 17). The reason for ihe refusal is 
not distinctly given, but it may surely be nothing more recondite 
than the time-honored principle in fiction that the maiden ought 
not to yield too soon to the entreaties of a lover, but should try 
him well first. Let it be noted that this scene gives absolutely no 
countenance to the theory invented by commentators, that the 
Shulammite was picked up for her beauty in the country by some 
of Solomon's people, brought up to Jerusalem and lodged as a 
prisoner in his harem. For here in Jerusalem her lover gains free 
access to her, asks her to come (not to fly) with him, and she does 
not reply that she is a prisoner and cannot move. The king is 
not exhibited as a lover at all ; the few verses (i. 9-1 1, 15, ii. 2) 

'Grammatically they are hardly justifiable. We desire a particle of 
connexion (|1?*1 or i131?TK) ; and "113X1 for "DON''! is scarcely ever found in 
Biblical Hebrew, except in the very peculiar language of the book Eccle- 
siastes, and never in this poem. 
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sometimes assigned to him form quite naturally a part of her 
lover's discourse with her. 1 

We now reach the little scene iii. 1-5, which is full of difficulties. 
The Shulammite tells how she sought her lover in her bed at 
night, and not finding him, went out into the streets in search of 
him, and was met by the watchmen, but afterwards found him and 
would not let him go till she had brought him to her mother's 
house (far away in the country, vii. 12-14). As she says " I 
seized him (past tense), and now will not let him go (future tense)," 
we expect to find him constantly with her ; yet in v. 2 she is alone 
in bed and he trying in vain to be admitted. This leads to the 
discovery that the scene commencing at v. 2 is closely similar to 
this, in fact a kind of duplicate of it. Both scenes occur at bed- 
time ; here she is thinking of her lover, there he is calling and 
asking to be admitted. In both she rises and goes out to find 
him and meets the watchmen, who in v. 7 beat her. This is 
the end of the story in ch. v. ; whereas here it is added that after- 
wards she did find him. Thus the story is identical, and so are 
several of the lines : iii. ic = v. 6d, iii. 3a = v. 7a, and v. 6e= 
iii. id + 2f in LXX (omitted in the Hebrew). But the scene in 
ch. iii. begins with the verse which all the commentators wish 
away and none can justify, in which she says that she used to seek 
her lover on her bed in the nights (plural, and therefore not once 
only but in many nights). This is incredible of a girl who is 
shown to be perfectly virtuous and modest: see i. 7, iv. 12, and 
especially viii. r, 2, where she wishes he were her brother, as then 
she could kiss him without impropriety ; which she must not now, 
as they are only lovers ; and she cannot in any case be so immodest 
as to tell such a story of herself. The duplication of the scene of itself 
raises the suspicion that one of the versions is a spurious repetition ; 
and the other difficulties make the suspicion almost a certainty. 
Comparing the scenes together, we find that the offensive words 
in iii. ia "Upon my bed in the nights" are absent from v. 2a, 
and that those in iii. ic " I used to seek him but found him not" 

] The line i. 9a seems to have occasioned this misunderstanding, being 
interpreted "To my mare in Pharaoh's chariots" — absurdly, since one 
mare cannot pull many chariots. ilDD must be collective "horses" (Vulg. 
equitatus). TlDD is a peculiar form of stat. const. (Ewald, §211, b. 1) used 
before a preposition, so that the sense is " To the horses in Pharaoh's 
chariots," words which need not be attributed to the king, but may be 
spoken by any one. 
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are in another place in v. 6d, where they are unobjectionable, 
being said not of seeking of him in the bed, but of looking for him 
in the city ; and that even in ch. iii. they occur again, naturally, in 
v . 2e. The reason for her going to seek him in the city is credibly 
given in ch. v. : he had come in the night and asked to be admitted; 
she refused and he went away ; then she was sorry and went out 
to bring him back, and met the watchmen, who took her for a 
vagrant and illtreated her. This is clearly the true version of the 
story. An interpolator has made iii. 1-5 out of it and spoiled it. 
For the first line "While I was sleeping, though my mind was 
awake " he has substituted " Upon my bed in the nights," appar- 
ently without perceiving the scandal these words would raise in 
connexion with the next lines " I used to seek him whom my soul 
loves; I sought him, but found him not." He omits the lines at 
the beginning which account for her conduct v. 2-6c, and yet care- 
lessly allows iii. 1 to stand. He mentions her question to the 
watchmen, but omits to say that they beat her (v. ycde), probably 
deeming it either unlikely or unnecessary to the story. Here the 
original story ends ; but the interpolator, thinking that it wants a 
d6nouement, adds the remark that afterwards she found him, and 
that she seized him and will not let him go till she has brought 
him to her mother's house. Surely it was not for her to insist on 
bringing him there, but for him to go and demand her in marriage. 
Thus all the contents of this little scene are impossible, either as 
being a repetition of what is better given in ch. v., or as involving 
statements inconsistent with her character or with the plan of the 
piece. The final verse (iii. 5), a duplicate of the last of the first, 
is adopted by the interpolator simply to terminate the scene. 
There is, therefore, every reason to condemn this scene as a 
spurious interpolation. 

The third scene, iii. 6-1 1, presents a new picture, also in Jeru- 
salem, though probably not in the royal residence. A procession 
is seen coming up to the city from the desert of Judah, the central 
part of which is Solomon's chair or palanquin, in which he himself 
is sitting. It is described by onlookers, whose names are not 
given, but who may be taken to be citizens of Jerusalem, the first 
speaking iii. 6, the second w. 7, 8, the third vv. 9, 10, and the 
fourth v. 11. The ladies of Jerusalem (also called ladies of Zion, 
and probably from this double designation intended to be ordinary 
female inhabitants, not the ladies of the king's harem) are exhorted 
to come out and see King Solomon and his wonderful pageant. 
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The connexion of this scene with the plot of the piece is not 
immediately obvious. But on reflection it becomes evident that 
it is intended to present a moral lesson, by showing us Solomon 
as a luxurious coward, who requires sixty armed men to attend 
his litter to preserve him from fancied dangers ; in contrast to the 
brave Shulammite girl keeping watch alone in the vineyards (i. 7), 
and going alone at night through the streets of the city (v. 6, 7), 
and to her lover ready to scale the highest mountains and incur 
risks from wild beasts (iv. 8, 9). This is the only scene without 
any of the usual speakers. It must be located on the walls of 
Jerusalem, whence a view is obtained of the surrounding lower 
land. No interval need be assumed between this scene and the 
preceding ; indeed it might very naturally be placed on the evening 
of the same day. In one passage only is the text faulty in two or 
three letters, but the emendation of these (which belongs mainly 
to Graetz) restores this excellent sense : 

iv. 10. its (the palanquin's) pillars he made of silver, 
its floor of gold, 
its seat of purple, 

its interior tesseiated with ebony. 
11. Daughters of Jerusalem, come out, 

and look, daughters of Zion, etc. 1 

We now reach the verses iv. 1-6, which are entirely occupied 
with words of admiration addressed by the lover to the Shulam- 
mite. But scarcely a word of them is original. "Thou art fair, 
my friend, thou art fair, thine eyes doves " iv. lab = i. 15. "Thy 
hair is like the herd of goats that are smooth, from the mount of 
Gilead," iv. ide = vi. 5cd. "Thy teeth like the flock of shorn 
ones that have come up from the washing, all bearing twins, with- 
out a barren one among them," iv. 2 = vi. 6. " Like the cutting 
of a pomegranate thy brow behind thy ribbon," iv. 3cd = vi. 7. 
"Like David's tower thy neck," iv. 4a, resembles "thy neck like 
an ivory tower," vii. 5 [4] a. "Thy breasts like two fawns, twins 
of a gazelle," iv. 5ab = vii. 4 [3]. " That pasture in the lilies," 
iv. 5c = ii. 16b. Now we cannot indeed decide from our superior 
and colder wisdom how many of these extravagant expressions a 
lover might be allowed to employ; but from a poet we have a 

1 For 'T rV03O rnnK P-1VT read "V D132 :D'32h tfpT) Mem had become 
prefixed to 11133 instead of being the last letter of the previous word, and 
hence all the misunderstanding. 
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right to expect no stale repetition of fantastic phrases, one utter- 
ance of which is as much as an audience could tolerate. If one 
of the passages be spurious, undoubtedly it is iv. 1-6 ; because in 
those verses are brought together phrases culled from many 
passages where each is appropriate, and there are also several 
words of doubtful correctness. The action is of course better 
without-this scene. And if vv. 1-5 are cast out, verse 6 must go 
with them, as no reason appears why the lover, after coming in to 
eulogize his lady through five verses, should suddenly say that it 
is getting so late that he really must go. 

Scene four is iv. 7-16, consisting of an amatory address of the 
lover to the Shulammite, vv. 7-15, and a song in which he sings 
i6a-d, and she responds in i6ef. If we were right in the exci- 
sions, this immediately follows scene 3, in which neither of the 
present speakers were present, and they were last seen in scene 2 
(ii. 8-17), where the Shulammite parted from the lover in the 
evening and he went home. Here therefore we have probably 
the morning of the next day, and he comes again to talk to her of 
his love, with the courage and brightness that come naturally with 
the morning. There is, however, an important change in the 
mutual relations of the lovers. In scenes 1 and 2 she addressed 
him as "my beloved," i. 16, ii. 16, 17, and " thou whom my soul 
loveth " i. 7, and he her as "my friend" i. 9, 15, ii. 2, 10, 13, 
" thou fairest among women " i. 8, "my fair one," ii. 10, 13. 1 In this 
scene he begins with the accustomed epithet " my friend " iv. 7, 
but immediately exchanges this for the new one " bride" 2 iv. 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, which is generally preceded by "my sister" iv. 9, 10, 
12. We may with probability conjecture that they have in the 
interval been formally betrothed, which seems to be promised by 
the words in her last speech, " My beloved is mine and I his," 
uttered in answer to his request in ii. 14. Some slight corrections 
of the text are necessary in this scene, but none very serious. In 
v. 16 the lover sings a song of four short lines about his garden 
(for we know from v. 1 that he had a garden), and the Shulammite 
answers in two, that she hopes he will go to his garden and enjoy 
its fruits. 

The fifth scene contains the one verse v. 1, before which a con- 
siderable interval must have occurred ; for in the preceding verse 
the lover was exhorted to go to his garden; and here that is 

1 In Hebrew respectively HTC. >E>S3 nnHXE>, Win, D^33 HS'n, TlS r » 
•fib 
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already past: " I did go into my garden"; hence this verse must 
commence a new scene. But it stands alone, for the next verse 
commences a very different scene, beginning with a long story 
told by the Shulammite about her lover, who therefore cannot be 
present. Yet this verse v. 1, though isolated, stands in the only 
possible place. We have seen that it cannot be placed earlier, 
since an interval is required before it. It cannot stand later, for at 
vi. 1 the ladies ask the Shulammite where her lover went, and she 
answers : To his garden. She must have known this from his 
declaration in this verse, wherefore v. 1 must stand before vi. 1. 
But there is no gap or pause from v. 2 to vi. 1 in which it could 
possibly be inserted. One unsatisfactory point still remains, and 
would remain whatever transposition of verses we might make. 
If here at v. 1 the lover comes to his lady and tells her that he has 
been to his garden, he is no longer there, and she ought not at 
vi. 2 to say that he was gone there. We can apparently explain 
it only by supposing that the Shulammite meant that the last she 
had heard of her lover was that he had gone to his garden. It is 
a weakness inherent in the text, which cannot be removed by any 
shifting of verses. 

I have now to speak of the three verses vi. 10-12, which seem to 
have had a curious fate. Verses 11 and 12 manifestly cannot 
belong to the lover's speech in vi. 4-9 ; and for verse 10 a much 
more suitable place can be found. None of these three verses 
have any connexion with each other, yet they can all be restored 
to the places from which they have evidently been torn. Here 
we are concerned only with v. nab, which may follow v. ia, to 
which it forms a suitable parallel, and gives with the rest of v. 1, 
two equal three-line verses, thus : 

I did enter into my garden, my sister, bride, 
to the walnut-garden I went down, 
to look at the fruits of the valley ; 

I plucked my myrrh with my balsam, 

I ate my honey-drippings with my honey, 
I drank my wine with my milk. 

The two lines vi. ucd occur almost identically, and in better 
context in vii. 13 [12] bd, and may therefore be cancelled here as 
useless duplicates. The words which follow next — " Eat, friends, 
drink and get drunk, fellows" — can be spoken only by the same 
person (the lover) who in the preceding lines addressed the 
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Shulammite ; his friends are mentioned also in viii. 13, and they 
very probably speak vi. 10 and viii. 5, and may be the shepherds 
who are called the lover's companions in i. 7. These words 
surprise us as being addressed to persons of whose presence there 
has been no intimation. We must take them as showing that the 
lover is here attended by his comrades, and that while the refined 
and ethereal pleasures provided by his garden satisfy his tastes, 
their grosser natures enjoy coarser delights of the table, even taken 
in excess. These lines are among the most important in the Song 
as giving a motive, or pointing a moral, derived from the contrast 
between the elevation of spirit produced by pure love, and the low 
tastes of those who have no such sentiments. 

After this minute but important scene, we find that another, the 
sixth, commences at v. 2. Here the Shulammite narrates her 
experiences, not to her lover, who is not present, but to the chorus 
of ladies. It continues without break to vi. 3. She tells what 
happened to her when she was in bed, " While I was sleeping, 
though my mind was awake." This curious expression may well 
describe a dream, in which the mind is active (awake) in sleep. If 
this be so, then what follows is the dream — that the lover comes in 
the night, knocks, and asks to be admitted, as he is all wet with dew, 
v. 2b-4. However this be, it was not at the time understood by 
the Shulammite to be a dream ; for she says that she rose to open 
to her lover, found that he was gone, and then actually went out to 
look for him in the city, was arrested by the police and beaten by 
them. All this hangs very well together ; the only doubtful point 
being whether v. 2b~7 is meant to be all real, or the first part is 
a dream. For the former speaks the difficulty of believing that 
a dream is not on waking recognized to be such, an argument 
which loses much of its force from the fact that the whole thing is 
fiction and may admit improbabilities ; for the latter, the interpre- 
tation of the first line, v. 2a. She then in v. 8 expresses the hope 
that the ladies whom she is addressing may succeed in finding 
the truant lover. This leads the ladies, who have not spoken a 
word since the beginning (i. 2-4), to show interest in the Shulam- 
mite's troubles and ask what her lover is like, v. 9. This leads 
her to give an enthusiastic description of him, v. 10-16; and this 
works so powerfully upon the ladies that in vi. 1 they offer to 
help her to look for him, and ask where he is gone; which she 
answers by saying (as we have seen before) that he went to his 
garden, vi. 2. The next verse, vi. 3, is almost identical with 
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ii. 16. There it is suitable : here, where she has only to give a 
direct answer to a question of fact in vi. 1, it is not wanted, and 
may be declared spurious. 

The seventh scene consists of the few verses vi. 4-9, all spoken 
by the lover, vv. 4-7 to the Shulammite, and vv. 8, 9 to himself. 
After the love-sick maiden's praise of her lover, it is suitable that 
we should hear her charms described by him. It seems to be 
implied that the Shulammite and the ladies had been successful in 
the search for him ; for which an interval must be allowed between 
the two scenes. In iv. 1-3 we had verses identical with vi. 4-7, 
and found those to be spurious and these genuine. But two lines 
iv. 3ab, which do not occur here, seem essential ; for when the 
hair, teeth and brow are mentioned, why not the mouth, which 
is much more expressive ? We will therefore insert them (with 
Graetz) after vi. 6, and thus gain three equal verses of three lines 
each: (1) vi. 4, 5; (2) vi. 6; (3) iv. 3ab, vi. 7. In vi. 8, 9 the 
lover no longer addresses the Shulammite, but speaks in praise of 
her in the third person, showing her as immeasurably superior to 
the degraded women of the court, who, nevertheless, cannot but 
admire her. These words must be spoken by the lover to himself, 
as they have quite the tone of a soliloquy, and the only other 
persons shown to be present are the chorus of court-ladies, the 
very class with which he contrasts his own lady. The climax of 
the encomium is formed by v. 9, which must be the end of the 
scene, as vv. 10-12 cannot belong to it, and vii. 1 (vi. 13) com- 
mences a new and very different one. Verse 10, 

" Who is this {fern.) that is looking out like the dawn, 
fair as the moon, 
pure as the sun," 

might indeed appear to be the words of praise implied in v. 9 
" Daughters saw her . . . and praised her " — in the words " Who 
is this," etc. But in this case the words of praise would be quoted 
by the lover from what he had heard these ladies say among them- 
selves — a very strained position, which we are fortunately not 
obliged to adopt, as vi. 10 finds a suitable place before viii. 5, 
where it is parallel to another "Who is this." Verse vi. n has 
been already placed elsewhere; v. 12 clearly cannot belong to 
this context; and we shall find a very suitable one after vii. 9. 

The eighth scene comprises vii. 1-10 [vi. 13— vii. 9] and vi. 12, 
4c, 5ab. The Shulammite enters in dancing costume (shoes and 
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splendid drawers, vii. 2 [1], whereas she ordinarily goes bare-foot, 
v. 3), and dances before the chorus, who call her back, vii. 1 
[vi. 13], and admire her figure and features, vii. 2-6 [1-5] ;' but 
their speech is very prettily interrupted by her lover, who expos- 
tulates with them for treating his lady as if she were a common 
ballet-girl (vii. 1 [vi. 13] cd). As she is dancing, the spectators 
look first at her feet and then survey her from below upwards, 
which is the order observed in the ladies' description here. The 
reason for this dance by a virtuous girl, who must not be looked 
on as a hired ballet-dancer, is not distinctly given. We must 
assume that it formed part of the ceremonies of the betrothal, 
which had taken place between the third and the fourth scene, as 
is proved by the epithet "bride" first bestowed on her by her 
lover in iv. 8. She and her companions formed a double company 
for the dance, as appears in vii. 1 [vi. 13] cd. The occasion also 
accounts for the splendor of her attire in vii. 2 [1]. Verses 5 
and 6 require a slight transposition. I read : 

v 'i- 5 [4] a - Thy neck like an ivory tower ; 
6 [5] a. thy head over it like Carmel ; 

b. and the ringlets of thy head like the purple robe of a king, 

c. tied up in folds ; 

5 [4] b. thy eyes, pools in Heshbon, etc. 

We thus obtain two verses of four lines each, instead of one of five 
and one of three ; and by correction of one letter get " over it," 
i. e. over thy neck instead of the senseless " over thee," and have 

1 The purity of the Shulammite being attested by all the rest of the poem, 
the license used in these verses is striking and difficult of explanation. If 
Solomon were really one of the persons in this drama, he might utter words 
possible only to a voluptuary; but his presence would spoil all the plot. 
Besides, it is the ladies of the court who have already encored the perform- 
ance of the Shulammite in vii. 1 [vi. 13], and it is clearly their part to 
continue their outburst of admiration for the dancer which we find in 
vii. 2-6 [1-5]. They are themselves voluptuaries at a polygamous court, 
and the language assigned to them here and at the beginning (i. 2-4) is no 
worse than we ought to expect. And the words are not nearly so objec- 
tionable as some critics have made them. In vii. 2 (1) the parallel to shoes 
on the feet is " the encirclements of thy thighs in the dances, the handwork 
of an artist" — by which {ambitus, what goes round) some sort of gorgeous 
drawers must be meant. The navel is compared to " a round cup in which 
mixed wine will not be wanting," i. e. a cup such as was used for wine and 
water. The word denotes navel alone, as is proved by its use in Ezek. 
xvi. 4, and not pudendum mulieris. 
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neck and head named first, and followed by the parts of the head 
— hair, eyes and nose. After these verses we come to a very 
different speech, which must be assigned to the lover, as the 
Shulammite is addressed as "beloved one" in v. 7 [6] and the 
speaker speaks of himself in the first person singular ; it consists 
of vii. 7-10 [6-9], vi. 12, 4c, sab. Verses 7 [6] and 8 [7] which 
describe her stature and breasts, are quite simple. The rest of 
the scene I take thus : 

vii. 9 [8] e. and the scent of thy nose is like apples, 
10 [9] a. and thy mouth like the best wine. 

9 [8] a. I thought I would mount up into the palm, 

b. that I might seize upon its branches, 

vi. 12a. But I knew not my own self ; 

b. thou didst make me timid, 

c. thou daughter of Amminadab, 
4c. terrible as towers ! 

5a. Turn thy eyes away from me, 
b. for it is they that have driven me wild. 

The encomium of the nose and mouth can only accompany that 
of the other parts of the body ; hence the last line of v. 9 [8] must 
precede v. 10 [9]. Of the second and third lines of v. 10 [9] no 
sense has been made in accordance with grammar ever since the 
Seventy tried their hands at them ; they must therefore be given 
up as hopelessly corrupt. Next come the first four lines of 
v. 9 [8], which introduce a new subject, quite unexpected and 
somewhat revolting, yet essential and leading to a denouement of 
the highest beauty and importance. Having compared the Shu- 
lammite's stature to that of a palm-tree, the lover now resumes the 
figure and confesses that he felt a desire to " mount up into the palm 
and seize its branches." In other words, he contemplated doing 
some violence to her ; and how was this averted ? She looked at him 
with a reproachful gaze, which proved her purity and her power : 
" but I knew not what I was doing ; thou didst frighten me off from 
it, daughter of Amminadab." Here the second half of v. 9 [8] must 
be declared spurious, being a repetition of v. 8 [7] b, introduced 
without sense; and the verse vi. 12, which was thrown out there 
as quite foreign to the context, is here absolutely necessary, and 
with Graetz's emendation gives the best imaginable sense. Very 
curiously, three other lines which could not be tolerated in a 
description of the Shulammite's peaceful charms, seem actually 
made for this place, where she appears in a new character, as 
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powerful and terrible to her lover, vi. 4c, 5ab: "Terrible as 
towers," etc. The transposition restores the two-line rhythm 
which subsists in this scene from vii. 7 [6] onwards : vi. 1 2ab ; 
12c and 4c; sab. In all this we recognize the crisis of the 
drama, and its justification as a picture not of trifling love-making, 
but of strong female virtue. Nothing can immediately follow this. 
A pause must be allowed before we can go on to the following 
verses. 

The ninth scene, vii. 11-14 [10-13], viii. 4, is spoken entirely 
by the Shulammite. The first verse, vii. 11 [10], is out of place, 
being spoken by her of (not to) her lover. It seems to be 
suggested by ii. 16, which was spuriously repeated in vi. 3, and 
to be inserted here by some one who wished to show that the 
lover's conduct in vii. 9 [8] did not produce any estrangement. 
Moreover, it is too short to form a verse by itself. It may therefore 
safely be condemned as spurious. In the verses vii. 1.2-14 [1 1-13], 
viii. 1-2 the Shulammite's words show that she forgives her lover's 
dastardly conduct, of which he has expressed himself ashamed, 
and she cannot show this more sweetly than by remembering his 
request in ii. 10-13, t na * she would go out into the country with him 
and enjoy its delights of flowers and fruit, which she then declined 
but now accepts. This speech is peculiarly grateful after the 
portraiture of her austere virtue. Here we see how warmly she 
can love : 

vii. 13 [12] e. There will I give thee my caresses — 

l 4 ['3] d. ray caresses which I have preserved for thee, 

and at the same time how dignified her behavior is ; she wishes 
he were her brother, so that she could kiss him freely without 
scandal, viii. 1, 2. It will be observed from the above quotation 
that the single line vii. 13 [12] e must be removed from the end 
of v. 13 [12] and placed before the last of v. 14 [13], to which it 
clearly belongs; which has the advantage of bringing together two 
other lines that should not be separated — 

13 [12] d. the pomegranates are flowering, 

14 [13] a. the mandrakes iiave given forth fragrance. 

Verse viii. 3 is a repetition of ii. 6, and appears to be inserted 
because it was believed proper to introduce the words of viii. 4, 
as it stood before the closely similar words of ii. 7. Here it is 
unquestionably spurious. There seems, however, to be no reason 
for condemning v. 4 addressed to the ladies, on account of its 
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close similarity with ii. 7 ; it may be used to close both scenes. 
At the same time the words have no obvious appropriateness here, 
where no weariness is mentioned, and I should prefer to see them 
expunged. 

Now we come to the tenth and last scene, comprising vi. 10, 
viii. 5-14. Here the action seems to be removed, as was indicated 
in the previous one, from Jerusalem to the country-place where 
the Shulammite's mother lives. Some onlookers notice the Shu- 
lammite and her lover coming up from the desert (viii. 5). If the 
scene be at Jerusalem, this must doubtless be the desert of Judea; 
if far away in the north, probably the plain of Esdraelon, unless 
the reading is wrong; which is very possible, especially as the 
Septuagint has something different. This verse, announcing the 
approach of persons interrogatively by the words "Who is this?" 
(as also in iii. 6), enables us to insert the only verse of vi. 10-12 
that has not yet been placed. The verse vi. 10 begins with 
" Who is this ?" and clearly refers to the Shulammite, so that 
different onlookers may quite naturally utter vi. 10 and viii. sab, 
the latter coming second because it mentions the lover and thus 
leads on to viii. 5cde. But the description in vi. 10 of a person 
beaming with brightness and beauty like the sun or moon, is 
spoiled by the line, " terrible as towers "; which may be cancelled 
as an unintelligent repetition of vi. 4c (which with vi. 12 I inserted 
after vii. 10 [9]). As they enter, the lover says, " Beneath this 
apple-tree I waked thee up" to the power of love; "there thy 
mother travailed with thee, there she travailed and brought thee 
forth" — a poetical conception; here thou wast born, and here 
thou wast born again to the new life of love. The punctuation of 
viii. 5cde must be emended so as to make the pronouns feminine, 
and put the speech into the lover's mouth. This does not affect 
the text. Otherwise the mother would be the lover's mother, who 
is never mentioned, and the Shulammite, having witnessed the 
birth of her lover, would be considerably older than he. Then 
the Shulammite winds up the whole, as is fitting, by an eloquent 
declaration of the power of love, for which she has suffered much. 
She asks her lover now to take her to his heart and seal her to 
him, for love is stronger than death, or outlives life itself; it dashes 
into the heart like a missile, and burns, itself unquenchable ; and 
true love is not to be had for money ; those who try to gain it in this 
way are only laughed at for their pains. Next come the two verses 
viii. 8, 9, obviously spoken of the Shulammite and therefore by 
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her brothers (who were mentioned in i. 6), but spoken many years 
before, since she is treated as a child. Hence the brothers are 
not actors in the drama, speaking these words where they stand, 
The words must have been overheard by the Shulammite, and be 
now quoted by her from memory, for the purpose of giving a 
suitable answer to them in v. 10. This would be clear if the writer 
had prefixed to them some such words as " I heard my brothers 
saying." She then contrasts the helplessness of Solomon with 
his immense vineyard, which he could secure from plundering 
only by paying enormous sums, with her own modest possession, 
which was within her grasp and did not depend on mercenary 
servants. This is the moral lesson of the piece — the worth of 
strong and virtuous character, that relies on itself alone and is not 
dependant on others who may be capricious or faithless. This 
would be a noble conclusion ; and I believe it is the end : for 
verses 13 and 14 represent the lover as suddenly asking her (in 
the name of himself and his friends) for a song, which merely 
repeats a similar request in ii. 14. There, ii. 15, she accedes to the 
request for a song, but sends him away ; here she refuses, and 
sends him away, with essentially the same words. Thus it is 
mainly a repetition of what had some sense and beauty in the 
former place, but here has none ; for if she is to be always sending 
him away, when can the end come ? and how can he appear to 
care much for her when he makes himself the mouthpiece of his 
companions ? 

The above exposition has given reasons for the chief emenda- 
tions and new interpretations of the text which appear to be 
imperatively required. On one point, however, it is necessary to 
add something. The title "Solomon's Song" suggests a con- 
nexion with that king. The words " which is by Solomon," 
appended to the real title "The Song of Songs," no more belong 
to the original text than similar formulas in the titles of the Psalms, 
and are therefore absolutely without authority. The obvious 
contempt with which Solomon is treated in the Song must effectu- 
ally debar us from supposing that he could be the writer, or even 
that it was written in his lifetime. But while giving up the 
authorship by Solomon, most commentators have nevertheless 
admitted Solomon as a person in the drama. His function there 
could only be as lover (either in the character of a king, or in 
disguise) of the Shulammite. If she has also the shepherd-lover 
whom we have assumed, there seems to be no room for another ; 
for how are the two to be distinguished ? If the king is the only 
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lover, and wooes her in the disguise of a shepherd, what are we to 
make of the bitter satire expressed in the end (viii. 11, 12) by the 
Shulammite against her accepted lover ? The idea that the king is 
required as an actor rests on misapprehensions. First, it is said 
that the words in i. 9 A. V., I have compared thee, O my love, 
to a company of horses in Pharaoh's chariots, R. V. to a steed in 
Pharaoh's chariots — Or, to my steed, must be spoken by the king, 
because no one else would be likely to have horses and chariots 
given him by the king of Egypt. But this conclusion depends 
entirely on the alternative reading "my steed," which is probably 
incorrect (Ew. Gram. p. 532) ; without the pronoun the words 
may be spoken by any one. If Solomon held this dialogue with 
the Shulammite, we should have with Ewald to suppose that he 
addresses to her i. 9, 10, 15, ii. 2, and that she says not a word to 
him, but turns aside and says to herself or to her absent lover 
i. 12-14, x 6, 17, ii. 1,3, which is really tantamount to an avowal that 
the lover is the person present with her ; the so-called Solomon's 
words suit the shepherd equally well. Then again we are told by 
several commentators (Ewald, Ginsburg, Stickel)to assign vi. 4-9 
to Solomon, and by Renan to give vi. 4-7 to him, and vi. 8, 9 to 
the lover; the latter avoiding the most obvious absurdity, by giving 
to the lover the sentence contrasting the countless women belonging 
to the king with the one whom the speaker loves, while the others 
pronounce their own condemnation by giving it to the king, the 
only person who could not utter it except as a lie. Here again I 
ask, if Renan is right in breaking off from his leaders and assigning 
vi. 8, 9 to the lover, is there any reason to give vi. 4-7 (the 
expression of a lover's admiration) to any one else? There is 
none, and the king disappears here also. Again, the king is 
supposed to be implicated (though not as speaker) in the verse 
vi. 12: A. V. "Or ever I was aware, my soul made me [like] the 
chariots of Amminadib"; R. V. " — set me [among] the chariots 
of my princely people "; Ginsburg, " Unwittingly had my longing 
soul brought me to the chariots of the companions of the prince"; 
Ewald, " Ich weiss nicht meine lust hat mich gebracht — zu den 
wagen meines Edelvolkes"; Renan, "Imprudente! voila que mon 
caprice m'a jet6e parmi les chars d'une suite de prince." How 
can they persist in repeating this nonsense ? The text is clearly 
corrupt, and there is really neither prince nor chariots, but only 
the verse " I knew not my own self: thou didst make me timid, 
daughter of Amminadab," for which we have found a suitable 
place after vii. io, 9 [9, 8]. Thus the king disappears here again. 
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He comes up again, however, in vii. 6 [5] : A. V. " the hair of 
thine head [is] like purple: the king [is] held in the galleries"; 
R. V. " — the king is held captive in the tresses thereof"; Gins- 
burg, " — the king is captivated by the ringlets "; Ewald, " — ein 
konig gefesselt in flechten"; Renan, " — un roi est enchain6 a 
leurs boucles." Here Ewald and Renan alone recognize the elemen- 
tary truth that not one definite king but only a king is mentioned ; 
but all agree in putting this clause out of all grammatical con- 
nexion, although the Vulgate showed the obvious syntax, " sicut 
purpura regis vinctacanalibus," which demands a disjunctive accent 
after, not before, king. Here again the king disappears from the 
stage. 

We are now in a position to consider the age of the Song. Our 
predecessors, who have generally had Solomon before their eyes, 
have commonly assigned it to a very early period, which it is 
difficult to justify by the evidence of the language. The mention 
of Tirzah and Jerusalem, the capitals of the two kingdoms (the 
former only from B. C. 952-923 till Samaria was built) in vi. 4 is 
plausibly enough held by some to prove that the Song was written 
when Tirzah was capital of Israel ; though any probability which 
such a statement seems to have loses all its weight if any facts of 
language, customs, etc., are incompatible with that age ; more- 
over, Tirzah is not here stated to be a capital at all, but only a 
beautiful place. 

We must, then, look for internal evidence of the age and condi- 
tions of the origin of the Song; and first consider the peculiarities of 
its language. Its vocabulary contains a remarkable number of 
curious words. Of course many are legitimate forms from known or 
probable Hebrew roots, and only remarkable because they happen 
not to occur elsewhere. But there are some which tell a very 
different tale. The relative W. for "$8. is generally a clear mark of 
the post-Exilic language, and occurs mainly in some late Psalms, 
Lamentations, Jonah, Chronicles, and especially Ecclesiastes. The 
theory that it specially characterizes the dialect of Northern 
Palestine rests chiefly on the belief that it is a Phenician form 
(but the Phenician inscriptions have £>N), which is not tenable for 
an ancient time, as we have no specimens of Phenician till after 
the Exile. We only know that it supersedes the older relative 
and '? (because) in the latest Biblical books, the Mishnah, and 
in Syriac. In the Song it is used to the exclusion of IK'S, and 
in New Hebrew forms like w mens, nopa* ne, & IV antequam. 
In ii. 9 the lover is r?£ looking in (at the window), a New Hebrew 
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word used in the Talmud in this sense, but not in Hebrew, Syriac 
or Arabic. There are several truly Aramaic forms which cannot 
possibly be Hebrew ; so especially ni"i3 for BTia cypress, with the 
Syriac change of K' into)"); see others in Graetz, p. 45. So n ?>'?D 
crocus (ii. 1) cannot be Hebrew, and Graetz must be right in 
identifying it with the Syriac KlVpVOn, with an interchange of the 
labials 3 and d. But there are also words which overstep the 
Semitic area, and are clearly of Greek origin. The word D^nS 
park or orchard (iv. 13) is found also in Neh. and Eccl., and there- 
fore almost certainly belongs to the time after the Captivity ; it is 
the napadeHTos which Xenophon uses of the parks or preserves of 
the kings of Persia (B. C. 401). The word is of course not Greek 
but Persian ; but I am not aware that the Persian original has 
been found, and the attempts made by orientalists to discover an 
Indian (Sanskrit) original must be pronounced absurd. It is much 
more likely that the Hebrews obtained the word from the Greek 
form, which it accurately transcribes. More unquestionably Greek 
is ftnas litter ox palanquin (iii. 9) = <popewv, apparently used first 
by trie orator Dinarchus about B. C. 312. Again, jjp vii. 3 [2], 
LXX Kpa/xa must be mixed wine, but it is a <br. Xey. and has no 
Hebrew root ; we are, I think, safe in deriving it from Gr. plvyeiv, 
even in the absence of an identical Greek substantive. Again, -iss 
i. 14, iv. 13, LXX Kvirpos, is the shrub with sweet-smelling flowers, 
the Arabic henna, used to paint the nails ; it has no satisfactory 
etymology in Hebrew, and is probably Greek, called from Cyprus 
where it grows. A puzzling word is contained in the sentence 
"Thy neck is like David's tower, built for ni'S 1 ?)!" iv. 4. Graetz 
explains it from Trjkavos seeing (or seen) to a distance. It is an 
epithet of the tower (not of the neck), according to the prevailing 
style of this book. This seems more suitable in sense than any- 
thing else we might invent. And the form is correct : tijXootos- would 
produce a subst. Trjkamia, Heb. in JV-, pi. ni» T " a tower built for 
lookings-out." If the Greek word is at all correctly retained, the 
correct punctuation would be ni'B?fl, but if either i| or o were 
treated as movable vowels, might be JTI»B?)jl or nt'DpR. Graetz 
notices that &V is used in a very un-Hebrew manner, like Gr. ap.a, 
for together with, where we should expect and; see iv. 13, 14, v. 1. 
But if Greek words could be so freely used ; we must expect to 
find also Greek habits of life, arts and customs. And there are 
several very remarkable things described in the Song which can 
scarcely be referred to any other than a Greek source. Marble 
(v. 15, where the lover's legs are compared to pillars of marble) 
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occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament except in i Chr. xxix. 2 
and Esther i. 6, two of the latest books. The city police strike 
an intelligent reader as singularly modern, and certainly quite 
un-biblical. This impression is confirmed and corroborated by 
further investigation. Such patrols were unknown not only in 
Hebrew history to a late date, but even in the Greek history, with 
slight exceptions. The watchmen " who make their rounds in 
the city" are clearly the neplnoXot, who in fortified places with 
sentinels (<pi\aices) went round with a bell to see that the sentinels 
were at their places and not asleep. But this evidence is no 
earlier than a scholiast on the Birds of Aristophanes ; and a passage 
is quoted by Athenaeus from the comic poet Epicharmus of 
Syracuse, about B. C. 500, which shows the n-epiVoXoi arresting 
and beating persons whom they suspected (Becker, Charicles, 
scene 9, note 2). Still, this seems to have occurred in the Greek 
world only in time of war or under a tyranny, like that of Syracuse 
when Epicharmus wrote. But during the Macedonian period 
there was constant use of force, with garrisons in all the towns ; so 
that the trtphroKot became a regular institution, as they are in the 
Song. Even the slight mention of the king at his dinner (i. 12) 
yields some important evidence. The old Hebrew custom was to 
sit at table (1 Sam. xx. 24, 25 ; 1 Kings xiii. 20; in 1 Sam. xvi. 11 
the meaning is " we will not turn to go away till — "). But here 
(i. 12) we have 30D (from the verb 33D to be or to go round'), the 
technical term for lying on sofas round the dining-table, three to 
each table, TpixXu/os = triclinium, which is distinctly a Greek custom, 
adopted from the Greeks by the Hebrews in the Macedonian 
period. Solomon's gorgeous palanquin (iii. 6-10), made or 
decorated with cedar, gold, silver, purple and ebony, is unique in 
the Old Testament. 1 But such luxurious chairs were common 
among both Greeks and Romans. Graetz quotes from Athenaeus 
a description of one with silver feet like this in the time of Mith- 
ridates (about B. C. 250), and from Polybius an account of some 
with feet of gold or silver under Antiochus Epiphanes (about 
B. C. 170). It is probable that some such sight, seen in Antioch 
or Alexandria during the Macedonian age, suggested the picture 
in the Song. 

■Or is only equalled by the priestly writer on the Temple in Ex. xxv.- 
xxvii., and the historian who describes the same in 1 Kings ; with which 
may be classed Ps. xlv., which is in many points very similar to this Song. 
Ezekiel xxvii. is very instructive on the merchandise with which various 
nations traded with Tyre. Purple was the produce of Syria. 
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The nature of the poetry itself yields a stronger argumentagainst 
its native Hebrew origin. No other book or poem can be called 
purely bucolic. Bucolic poetry appears first in the writings of 
Theocritus. He was a Greek of Sicily, where there was much 
sheep-farming; and he naturally preserved the local coloring of his 
native country by adopting its Sicilian Doric dialect, making his 
lovers discourse on their rustic life as shepherds and shepherdesses, 
and sing to the shepherd's pipe. In his age (about B. C. 270) and 
country all this had the charm of recurrence to nature, and yet of 
the foundation of a new style of literature. He soon found imitators, 
both in Greece and Rome ; from Vergil, the noblest of his Latin 
followers, springs the whole school of French bucolic poets. What 
wonder that Theocritus, the most recent Greek poet since the 
commencement of the literary eminence of Alexandria, should be 
studied and imitated by an Alexandrian Hebrew ? It is difficult 
to see whence the bucolic character of the Song could be borrowed, 
if not from Theocritus. The similitude in words and phrases is 
sometimes so close that it is difficult to believe in accidental coin- 
cidence. Some instances must be given; the original being in 
unfamiliar Doric Greek, I give it in Andrew Lang's version : 
i. 5 (Black am I . . . because the sun hath browned me). Theoc. 
x. 27, They all call thee a gipsy, and lean, and sunburnt, ii. 14 
(Thy voice is sweet). Theo. x. 37, Thy voice is drowsy sweet. 
ii. 5 {Foxes . . . that ruin vineyards, while our vineyards are in 
bloom). Theoc. v. 112, I hate the foxes with their bushy brushes, 
that ever come at evening, and eat the grapes of Micon. ii. 16 
(who pastureth in the lilies). Theoc. v. 128, 9, My goats eat 
cytisus, and goats-wort, and tread the lentisk-shoots, and lie at 
ease among the arbutus, iii. 9 (King Solomon made himself a 
palanquin from the trees of Lebanon). Theoc. xxvi. 43, his 
sword that he kept always hanging on its pin above his bed of 
cedar, vii. 2 [1] (How beautiful are thy feet in shoes). And I in 
fair attire, and new shoon on both my feet. Theoc. x. 35 (But one 
meaning of <rxvh a ls tne figure of a dance, or a dance. Perhaps he 
(like the Shulammite), is going to dance, and therefore has shoes 
on ? Wordsworth very unreasonably scouts this as uupoetical, but 
the coincidence is striking), viii. 6 (Its [love's] darts are darts of 
fire). Theoc. xi. 16, With the direst hurt beneath his breast of 
mighty Cypris' sending — the wound of her arrow in his heart! 
and Theoc. xxiii. 4, 5, She knows not Love, how mighty a god is 
he, and what a bow his hands do wield, and what bitter arrows he 
dealeth at the young, viii. 7 (Its [love's] flames great waters 
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cannot quench). Theoc. xxiii. 16-26, He could no more endure 
so fierce a flame of the Cytherean ... I am going . . . where 
. . . is . . . the common remedy of lovers, the River of Forget- 
fulness. Nay, but were I to take and drain with my lips all the 
waters thereof, not even so shall I quench my yearning desire. 
And with viii. 6 {harsh as the grave is jealousy [or love]) may be 
compared Bion, Frag. 12, Mild goddess, in Cyprus born, . . . 
why wert thou thus bitterly wroth ... as to bring forth Love, so 
mighty a bane to all, cruel and heartless Love. The more these 
passages are studied, the closer will appear the similarity. Especi- 
ally is the personification of Love, and the comparison of its 
vehemence with the power of fire and of arrows inconceivable 
except as a loan from the Greek lyrics. 

If these be so, we have little doubt about the place and age of 
the Song of Songs. It must have been written at Alexandria ; for 
where else was there a literary capital with a Greek school of its 
own in arts and letters, and also a resident Jewish colony formed 
of the wealthiest and most enlightened Jews of the age, ready to 
receive this new Song into their literature ; which they had only 
shortly before made known to the whole world by the translation 
of their scriptures into Greek ? 

And the joyous tone of the Song makes it impossible to con- 
ceive it to have been produced in an age of tyranny, oppression and 
despair. Hence the time before B. C. 247 and that after B. C. 
220 are equally out of the question, leaving the peaceful and 
prosperous reign of Ptolemy Euergetes (B. C. 247-221) as a 
probable one. It may be added that during this period Joseph, a 
Jew, was the farmer of the taxes of Judea, Samaria, Phenicia and 
part of Syria, and managed the finances so skilfully as to restore 
prosperity and wealth to these previously oppressed countries, 
while he gained and maintained great influence with Ptolemy (see 
Josephus, Ant. xii. 4, 10, and Graetz, pp. 78-83). This age of opu- 
lence was one of notorious and wide-spreading immorality, which 
from the example of Joseph himself invaded the Jewish community 
at Alexandria. This period (say from 230 to 218) thus seems to 
give, as no other does, the conditions requisite for the composition 
of the Song of Songs. As Graetz says, "the writer knew the 
Greek language, the Greek literature and art, the Greek's manners 
and vices, and desired to neutralize at its source the poison of the 
corruption of morals in Judea by the antidote of a seemingly 

erotic poem." 

Russell Martineau. 



